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THE ENGLISH TEACHERS COLUMN 

[Conducted under the Auspices of the North Carolina Council of English Teach- 
ers by Miss Eleanor Stratton, Head of the Department of English in the Ashe- 
ville High School.] 

THE PURPOSE OF THIS COLUMN is, as was 
stated, in a former number of the High School 
Journal, to afford English teachers an opportunity to 
exchange experience, information, and opinion regard- 
ing the teaching of English. Contributions are de- 
sired. Please remember that this column does not be- 
long to the editors. It is the common meeting ground 
of all teachers of English. We say to all English 
teachers if you have any suggestions in regard to the 
conduct of this column let us have them. Remember 
it is your column. It will be just what you make it, 
neither more or less. Send all contributions to Miss 
Eleanor Stratton, 6 Charlotte Street, Asheville, North 
Carolina. 

Let us hear from you in regard to that phase of your 
work which gives you most concern. We will put 
your problem before the teachers of the state, anony- 
mously if so desired, and in all probability there will 
be among the readers of this column one or more 
teachers who have met this same difficulty and con- 
quered it. They will, I know, gladly give of their ex- 
perience to help you. Send in your problems in time 
for the next number : that means as soon as you have 
read this number of the High School Journal. 

Perhaps you are an experienced teacher whose advice 
would be helpful to a young teacher. Let us hear of 
some of the things which you did as an inexperienced 
teacher that you would not do today if you were be- 
ginning teaching with your present experience to draw 
upon. There are young teachers this fall who will 
make the same mistakes that you have made in the past 
if you do not help them by telling them of your mis- 
takes and show them how to avoid them, and thus in- 
crease their efficiency as English teachers. Are you 
especially successful in some phase of your work? If 
so, please tell us about it. Let us have the names of 
any books you have found particularly helpful. 

Time-Saving Devices 

IF YOU HAVE any devices by means of which you 
are able to get rid of some of the routine work 
that must be done, yet which takes so much of the 
teacher's time from more important work, let us have 
them. At the opening of school each year the high 
school English teacher especially should take a little 
time to study her methods of work and see if she is 
not using more time in routine work than is necessary. 
Here is an instance of how one teacher saves herself 
the loss of considerable time by placing one phase of 
the routine work upon the pupils themselves. She 



found, as all teachers of large classes where there are 
many cases of absence know, that the mere seeing that 
absent pupils upon their return make up missed work 
causes a very appreciable drain upon the teacher's al- 
ready limited time. Accordingly she set herself the 
task of eliminating this loss, thus gaining time needed 
for other work. This is how she did it. 

She chose from each class a reliable pupil to act as 
class secretary and keep the minutes of the class 
periods. He was furnished with an ordinary composi- 
tion book for this purpose and told that the following 
items must always be entered: the names of absent 
pupils ; the papers collected or returned ; the next day's 
assignment ; the exact amount of work in the textbook 
covered during the recitation period and the main points 
of the class discussion or teacher's explanation. This 
book is kept where it is accessible at all times to the 
members of the class. When a pupil who has been 
absent returns, he goes to this book and looks up the 
work he has missed. If he does not understand the 
assignment, he goes to the secretary and does not 
bother the teacher unless it is absolutely necessary. 
The class secretary also assumes the responsibility of 
seeing that all back work is brought in promptly. He, 
instead of the teacher, gets after the laggards. Where 
the work is such that he can check up on the absentees, 
he does this also and hands in his report to the teacher. 

This device is not given as anything new. That 
particular teacher has found out since that many 
teachers follow a similar plan, but here is the point. 
Not until she had thought it out for herself, did she 
hear of other teachers doing something similar. Now, 
if any one of those teachers had mentioned the plan to 
her several years before, she would have been saved 
many a wasted half-hour. So do not think because 
you make use of some time-saving device that all 
teachers do the same. 

Another Time-Saving Device 

ANOTHER DEVICE which facilitates the hand- 
ling of papers, especially overdue papers, is to 
use a system of numbering similar to that used in hotels 
and office buildings. This manner of numbering saves 
a considerable amount of time in locating pupils where 
there are several sections of the class doing the same 
work and it is hard for the teacher to remember 
whether a certain pupil whose paper she is grading is 
in her first period class or her fifth period. In arrang- 
ing the class register instead of numbering the first 
pupil in the first period number 1,-and the second 
number 2, number the first pupil 101, the second 102, 
etc. In the second period class give the first pupil on 

(Continued on page 162) 
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the roll the number 201, the second 202, etc. Use a 
hundred in each case to correspond to the period. In- 
form each pupil of his class register number and re- 
quire him to place it in the upper right-hand corner of 
all his papers. This method of numbering materially 
expedites the handling of papers in large classes. A 
pupil can quickly arrange the papers numerically, mak- 
ing it much easier to enter grades on the register. 
Overdue papers are quickly located this way. Here is 
a paper bearing the number 512 under the name. The 
teacher instantly turns to her fifth period roll and to 
12 and the name is located. 

Caution 

DO NOT TRY to teach everything in the way of 
composition in one lesson or even in one month 
and not even to your senior class. You cannot do it. 
Go slow at first. Do not hurry your pupils into 
original work before they have a knowledge of the 
mechanics of writing. Take time at the beginning of 
the session to make sure that all the members of the 
class know what constitutes a sentence and can put that 
knowledge into practice in writing. Don't start them 
to writing a story in which there will be conversation 
until you are sure that they know how to paragraph 
and punctuate conversation. Do not be afraid that any 
original ideas that your pupils may have will become 
desiccated and blow away while you are drilling on the 
mechanics of writing. If you are, nevertheless, fear- 
ful of this calamity occurring, you can make use of the 
oral composition period to preserve any originality that 
is in danger of evaporating. Don't try to lay the 
foundation and build the superstructure at the same 
time. If you will only take time to drill your class on 
the mechanics of writing before letting them begin the 
original composition work, you will save yourself a 
great deal of the drudgery of correction and your 
pupils the drudgery of writing and rewriting for errors 
in the mechanics of composition which should not have 
been made in the first place and therefore save the 
pupil much discouragement and probably prevent his 
acquiring a dislike to composition work. 



It is easy in the world to live after the world's 
opinions; it is easy in solitude to live after our own; 
but the great man is he who in the midst of the crowd 
keeps with perfect sweetness the independence of soli- 
tude. — Emerson. 



THE SPANISH COLUMN 

Conducted By DR. A. A. SHAPIRO 

The Importance of Latin for the Study of Spanish 

SPANISH IS ONE of the several languages de- 
scended from Latin. It is important, therefore, 
for the teacher to utilize to a practical extent the close 
relation actually existing between the parent Latin and 
the descendant Spanish. Whether Latin has theo- 
retical value as a discipline does not concern us beside 
the obvious fact that it is practically helpful in study- 
ing Spanish. The point at issue, then, is whether Latin 
is worth while enough to justify the outlay of time on 
it in connection with further study of a Romance lan- 
guage — here, the Spanish. 

The exceptional student without previous knowledge 
of Latin can take up Spanish and do as well in it, 
practically, as the Latinist — yet this is only a partial 
truth, for it takes a rare non-Latinist to do very good 
work, whereas the Latinists who give exceptionally fine 
results are comparatively frequent. 1 The Latinist, 
moreover, studies Spanish economically. The word 
canicula, not a common word in texts, which has no 
associations to the non-Latinist but simply means dog- 
days, is one of a long chain of related words and ideas 
to the Latinist. Words like mar, muro, pensar, piel, 
poner, por, probar, rey, rogar, si, tierra ; and then, 
algo, hoy, manzana, manana — such words require a 
minimum of memory effort from the Latinist. Con- 
struction — the use of the subjunctive for instance, the 
agreement of adjectives in gender and number with the 
substitute modified — is more readily understood and 
thoroughly mastered by your Latin student. The Latin 
student has no real difficulty with the gender of the 
Spanish words dia as masculine and mono as feminine, 
because he understands the gender of the Latin words 
dies and manus. So, too, the teacher finds the pupil 
with a Latin preparation more capable of distinguish- 



The more extensive a man's knowledge of what he 
has done, the greater will be his power of knowing 
what to do. — Disraeli. 



1 In two sections of beginning Spanish at the University of North 
Carolina, fall term, 1921, fourteen students had had no Latin and 
twenty-one had had it. Of the fourteen, one made a 2 (90-95) ; two 
made a 3 (80-90); one made a 4 (70-80); ten made a 6 (failure). Of 
the twenty-one, two made a 1 (95-100); two made a 2; four made a 3; 
nine made a 4; four made a 6. Of the non-Latinists, two boys re- 
peated the course, one making a 4 and the other a 1. Using this as 
the basis of comparison, the Latinists with 50 per cent more students 
had 100 per cent more students in the grades 1, 2, and 3; and half 
the number of the non-Latinists in 6. The most significant point is 
that of the average students: the Latinists had 450 per cent what the 
non-Latinists had. 

The average for the non-Latinists was 4-9/14; for the Latinists, 
3-4/21. Of those who took Latin, the average was just three years. 
Of three boys who went on with Latin in college, one received 6 in 
Latin and did not take the Spanish examination; one received 4 in 
Latin and 4 in Spanish; and the third received 2 in Latin and 2 in 
Spanish — a fortuitous coincidence, perhaps, but somewhat of a con- 
firmation of our thesis of the close correspondence of Latin and Spanish. 

The non-Latinist who made the 1 in Spanish is an exceptional stu- 
dent — his freshman year in college netted ten l's and six 2's. The 6 
in Spanish was due to the fact that he had to drop the subject owing 
to the press of other work. 

Of the two Latinists making 6 in Spanish but coming in with good 
entrance certificates, one had poor marks in all freshman subjects 
(4-6-6; 4-6-4; 6-4-6-3), showing that his entrance certificate had over- 
rated him. The other made up his Spanish with a mark of 3, his 
other marks being also good (2-3-6 Spanish made up to 3; 4-3-2-3). 



